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CONSERVATISM OF THE BRITISH DEMOCRACY. 

BY W. E. H. LECKT, AUTHOR OF A " HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUBY." 



To those who are old enough to remember England at the time 
of the first election that followed the great democratic Reform Bill 
of 1867 few changes can be more extraordinary. That Reform 
Bill had been carried by a Conservative government, but when in 
the succeeding year this government went to the country, the dis- 
aster that befel it was absolutely overwhelming. A Liberal 
majority of no less than 128 was returned, and it was then the com- 
mon talk of politicians that Conservatism in England bad mani- 
festly received its death-blow ; that the hereditary element in the 
Legislature must speedily disappear ; and that Conservative min- 
istries were in future only likely to exist when the Liberal 
majority in Parliament was dislocated by internal quarrels and 
when its leaders found it convenient, until their own differences 
were adjusted, to place statesmen of another party provisionally 
in office. Ministries of this kind had been frequent between the 
Reform Bills of 1832 and 1867, but in that long space of time the 
election won by Sir R. Peel in 1841 was the only one which 
resulted in a Conservative majority, though on no occasion since 
the election of 1833 had the Conservative numbers sunk so low or 
the Liberal majority been so overwhelming as in 1868. Very few 
men eould have believed that an era of great Conservative majori- 
ties was soon to open and that the Conservative bark would prove 
competent to ride upon the waves of the new democracy. 

The Irish Home Rule party, however, speedily appeared as a 
separate group, and it soon dislocated the working of the Parlia- 
mentary machine and exercised a powerful influence on the 
British electorate. At the election of 1874 the Conservatives 
regained about ninety seats which they had lost in 1868, and they 
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came in with a majority of about sixty over Liberals and Home 
Rulers combined. In the two succeeding elections, however, of 
1880 and 1885, their numbers sank even lower than in 1868, 
though the steady increase in the Home Rule party made the 
Liberal majority small and precarious. In 1885 the Home Rulers 
were for the first time able to hold the balance between the two 
parties, and it was then that Mr. Gladstone took the step which 
broke up the old organization of parties and began a new era in 
British politics. No one who was not then living in England, 
no one who had not followed Irish affairs during the preceding 
years, can fully realize the astonishment and indignation that 
passed through English public life when, on the morrow of an 
election which had been fought by Mr. Gladstone in opposition 
to the whole Home Rule party, that statesman declared his in- 
tention of placing the government of Ireland in the hands of 
men whom he had so often denounced and so recently imprisoned 
as conspirators against both property and the empire ; as men 
who, in his own words, were " marching through plunder to the 
dismemberment of the empire." No one who does not know the 
full strength of party allegiance in England can realize the force 
of the shock which detached from the Liberal party such a man 
as the present Duke of Devonshire, who had been the most 
devoted and most loyal adherent to Mr. Gladstone ; such men as 
the Duke of Argyll and Lord Selborne, who had during their 
whole lives been his closest friends ; such men as Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain, the universally recognized leaders of advanced 
Radicalism. The defeat of the Home Rule bill in the House of 
Commons was followed by an election whieh produced a great revul- 
sion of politics. Three hundred and sixteen Conservatives and 
seventy-eight Liberal-Unionists were returned, while the Glad- 
stonian Liberals numbered only 190 and the Home Rulers eighty- 
six. The first two parties combined thus outnumbered their 
opponents by 118, which, with the exception of the election of 
1868, was the largest majority since 1832. 

Elections in England nearly always turn on several differ- 
ent issues, but in this case the single issue of the new Irish 
policy of Mr. Gladstone was before the electors. This was the 
election which placed the Salisbury government in office for no 
less than six years. At the same time the situation appeared a 
very precarious one. With the exception of Mr. Goschen, who, 
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in the difficult moment that followed the resignation of Lord 
Bandolpb. Churchill, consented, with the full assent of his party, 
to place his admirable financial genius at the service of the govern- 
ment, the Liberal Unionists still held aloof as a separate body 
with separate organization. They refused office and professed to 
be only divided on one question from theii former party. It was 
believed in the Liberal ranks that such a situation was untenable; 
that the rift between Mr. Chamberlain and the party of Lord 
Salisbury could not be permanently closed; that the new party 
would soon return to its former allegiance, or that if it did not 
it would speedily lose its separate existence, its members being 
absorbed into one or other of the older parties. The position of 
a party holding great power without either the enjoyment or the 
responsibility of office, acting in alliance with former opponents 
and at the same time comprising to a very remarkable degree 
men who enjoyed in the highest measure the confidence of the 
country, and had held high offices under the Crown, was a very 
anomalous one, and it was supposed that it could not last. 

The predictions of dissensions between the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists proved signally false. No alliance in English 
history has ever been more loyal or more successful than that 
which kept in power the government of Lord Salisbury for six 
years after the election of 1886. The transcendent importance of 
maintaining the unity of the empire in the eyes of both sections 
of his supporters dominated over all other considerations, and the 
characters of the leaders on both sides contributed powerfully to 
consolidate the alliance. Of its founders, Mr. Bright has passed 
away, but three of the men who had done most for its success are 
still in the forefront of British politics. 

The qualities which have placed Mr. Balfour in his present 
great position are more readily understood by those who are 
within the circle of his immediate influence than by strangers 
who judge him from a distance. His intellect, at once clear, 
bright, subtle, and flexible, seizes with rare quickness the salient 
arguments of a question ; he reasons with admirable lucidity and 
an almost unfailing tact; and he is always open to new ideas. 
But he is not an orator. He never moves the passions of men 
as they were moved by Mr. Gladstone, nor can he rise on a great 
occasion to the heights of majestic declamation. His speeches 
are more of the nature of admirable conversation j but his quick- 
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ness both in argument and repartee, his light, skilful touch which 
neither wounds nor irritates, the transparent sincerity of his rea- 
soning which never descends to clap-trap or evasion ; his imper- 
turbable temper, his wide sympathies, his uniform courtesy and 
kindliness towards opponents, his frank, boyish temperament, and 
his complete freedom from all jealousy, self-assertion, and preten- 
sion have combined to make him one of the most successful of poli- 
ticians. Several of his predecessors have aroused stronger enthu- 
siasm, more passionate devotion ; but since the death of Lord 
Palmerston no leader of the House of Commons has been so pop- 
ular with all sides of the House. It is a slight but a character- 
istic fact that no other public man is so often called in token of 
affection by his Christian name, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that his rare personal charm has gone far to deprive English 
politics of its old animosity. It was not always so. There was a 
time when, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, he was the subject of 
the most savage and persistent invective, but the manifest and 
unforced indifference with which he then encountered attacks 
that would have stung some statesmen to madness clearly 
showed the elements of strength and even of cynicism that 
underlie that bright and versatile nature. He soon lived down 
all unpopularity. Devoting himself skilfully and energetically 
to opening out the poorest parts of Ireland by the Congested 
District Board which he founded, he did more than any Irish 
Secretary of our time for the real benefit of the country ; and 
his enemies or pretended enemies soon desisted from attacks 
which only elicited from him a little good-humored, half-amused 
banter, and which were perfectly impotent either to wound, to 
irritate, or to influence. 

With great qualities of a leader, he has some manifest defects. 
Parliament is a jealous mistress, and Mr. Balfour has many 
tastes that are wholly unpolitical, and he does n>t possess the 
devouring appetite for work and the amazing gift of concentra- 
tion that distinguished Mr. Gladstone. He is never insincere, 
but he is not always earnest. There are large tracts of politics 
in which he takes little interest, and being very susceptible to 
boredom and by no means patient of routine, he has not shown 
either the assiduity of attendance, or the knowledge of the forms 
of the House, or the mastery of details, or (on some questions) 
the seriousness of purpose of his immediate predecessors. Rely- 
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ing too much on his natural quickness, he has made several mis- 
takes, and though his judgment on most questions is sound and 
moderate he is somewhat apt to catch up too readily new sugges- 
tions or to follow on the spur of the moment lines of argument 
without due consultation with his party. The task of a leader 
of the House of Commons is always very difficult and in the case 
of Mr. Balfour it is in some respects peculiarly so. It is not 
naturally a good thing that a single family connection should 
exercise a dominating influence over politics, not only filling 
several offices, but also furnishing the leaders in both Houses. 
Nor can Mr. Balfour claim among his colleagues the indisputable 
ascendency which was possessed by Disraeli and Mr. Gladstoue. 
At least three men sit beside him who are fully competent to 
lead the House, and each of them in some important respects is 
undoubtedly his superior. It is no slight proof of his personal 
qualities that under such circumstances his leadership has been 
universally popular and has excited no tension or jealousy. 

The value of the kind of qualities I have described in main- 
taining a difficult alliance between two long-contending parties 
can hardly be exaggerated, and the Liberal Unionists have been 
equally fortunate in their chiefs. To the Duke of Devonshire 
the breach with Mr. Gladstone probably cost more than to any of 
his colleagues, for strong personal and party loyalty is one of his 
most conspicuous qualities. Nothing in his life is more charac- 
teristic of him than the readiness with which, when Lord Har- 
tington, he assumed the leadership of the Liberal party when 
Mr. Gladstone had for a time completely wrecked it and had an- 
nounced his intention of forever abandoning politics, and the 
equal readiness with which, without one word of complaint, he 
relinquished that leadership when the party had been re-formed 
and when the Eastern question brought Mr. Gladstone again into 
the arena. For some time before the final breach there must 
have been much in the policy of the Liberal party with which he 
could not sympathize ; but his devotion to Mr. Gladstone and his 
intense reluctance to weaken a great political organization kept 
him steadily at his post. At last the Home Eule question cut 
the tie, but when once the painful severance was effected it may 
bo confidently said that the long exile from office which followed 
cost him nothing. Utterly without ambition, one great source 
of his weight with the country is the well-founded belief that the 
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public duties he so assiduously discharges are an uncongenial task, 
undertaken simply through a sense of duty. A stranger who for 
the first time hears him speak will be astonished at the influence 
he has exercised, and will probably moralize on the way in which 
in England a great title and position can give importance to in- 
tellectual mediocrity. It will, however, gradually dawn upon him 
that this somewhat halting and ungraceful speaker is etching out 
the real situation with a truer touch, and weighing the opposing 
arguments in a juster balance, than any of those who preceded 
him, and he will soon come to understand how it is that the pro- 
found belief which moderate men of all parties entertain in the 
supreme good sense of the Duke of Devonshire, in the clearness, 
integrity, and moderation of his judgment, have given him a 
kind of influence which neither Mr. Disraeli, nor Mr. Gladstone, 
nor Lord Salisbury, with all their gifts and graces, have ever at- 
tained. More than one statesman with a total absence of rhetori- 
cal brilliancy has played a great part in English politics through 
the confidence in the soundness and honesty of his judgment 
which he has inspired. Lord Althorp, in the last generation, 
and Mr. W. H. Smith, in the present, were conspicuous examples. 
The Duke of Devonshire has more debating power than either of 
these, but he belongs essentially to the same type. Of all the 
losses the Liberal party have undergone in the last few years 
probably the greatest were those of the late Lord Derby and of 
the Duke of Devonshire, for they represented more than any 
other statesmen the qualities of mind and character which win 
the confidence of the great mass of moderate, educated English- 
men who are not strongly attached to party organizations ; and 
the future of the Liberal party depends mainly upon the degree 
in which it can regain the confidence of such men. 

Mr. Chamberlain belongs to a type very different from the two 
statesmen I have described, and in my judgment he has made 
greater sacrifices than any other public man to the cause of the 
Union. The trenchant, aggressive radicalism of his early days 
excited against him the bitterest animosity in the Conservative 
ranks, though even at that time there may be clearly traced in his 
radicalism that strong strain of imperialism which distinguished 
him from many of his colleagues. Nor can he have been wholly 
in his element among those with whom he seceded. Speaking 
broadly, the result of the Home Eule schism was to detach the 
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Whig element from the Liberal party. Mr. Chamberlain's is cer- 
tainly not a Whig mind, and in taking the part he did he not only 
condemned himself to nine years of exclusion from office but also 
abdicated the indisputable leadership of the advanced Radical 
wing, and turned most of his former followers into implacable 
enemies. Nor is his intellect of that kind which can soften 
transitions by vague words or subtle distinctions. At every period 
of his career he has expressed his views in the clearest possible 
language and in the strongest possible form. The admirable di- 
rectness and simplicity that give his speeches an almost; unrivalled 
force bring out into clear relief any discrepancy in his opinions, 
and it is idle to deny that on some questions they have been greatly 
modified. Ho is, however, as far as possible from a doctrinaire, 
and has a strong sense of the proportion of things. On the ques- 
tion of the Union and on its transcendent importance in contem- 
porary politics his opinion was clear and decisive. On some ques- 
tions, such as the education policy of 1870, and the occupation of 
Egypt, he has with fuller experience changed his mind, and he 
has announced the fact with characteristic frankness. Others — 
especially the connection between Chnrch and State — have 
gradually faded out of the domain of practical politics. The 
tendency to stronger government and greater regulation of in- 
dustry which distinguished him from the Cobden school is not a 
party question, for it is a tendency which is now equally apparent 
on both sides of the Ilouse, and the rapid acceptance of democratic 
principles by the Tory party within the last few years has made 
it not only possible but easy for a sincere democrat to work with 
it. The party which carried the democratic Reform Bill of 1867, 
which established a system of thoroughly democratic local govern- 
ment and introduced free education ha3 clearly — for good or ill — 
thrown in its lot with the democratic tendencies of the age. The 
question of the franchise is now practically at rest, for scarcely 
anyone seriously wants it lower than it now is, and the abolition 
of almost all religious disqualifications and the settlement of the 
free trade question have removed the old boundaries and land- 
marks of parties. 

All these things made possible a junction which a few years 
ago would have appeared incredible, and although Mr. Chamber- 
lain was only an independent supporter of the government 
between 1886 and 1892, there can be no doubt that he exercised 
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much influence on its policy. Since the retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone he has been by very general consent the best speaker 
in the House of Commons ; he has no superior on the platform, 
and he possesses to the highest degree the rare and useful gift of 
making speeches which appeal almost as powerfully to the reader 
as to the listener. His strong will, his swift, clear, decisive 
judgment, his untiring energy, industry, and tenacity of pur- 
pose ; his skill and experience in political organization, and the 
great personal ascendency he exercises over Birmingham and the 
surrounding counties make him the most powerful of colleagues, 
and he is eminently endowed with the kind of courage that 
decides promptly and calmly in emergencies and can if necessary 
strike new notes and give new impulses in party politics. He has 
long outgrown the provincial habits of thought of his early years, 
and few things in English politics are more interesting than to 
watch his extending influence in quarters where he was once 
looked upon with detestation. He has done much ; he has 
sacrificed much ; and he has also learnt much — in some measure 
even the art in which he is naturally most deficient, that of some- 
times wreathing the sword with myrtle ; attenuating differences, 
and conciliating opponents. 

" The English public," Lord Beaconsfield once said, " is like 
the English housemaid; it likes a change every few years." 
Since the great extension of the suffrage the number of electors 
who vote for the two parties alternately, and the consequent 
probability of a change of government at each election, has greatly 
increased. In the wear and tear of a long Parliament Lord 
Salisbury's government lost much of its voting strength, and the 
election of 1892 again brought the Liberals into power, but by a 
•very different victory from that of the Conservatives in 1885 and 
of the Liberals in 1868. The election was once more fought 
under the glamour of the great name of Mr. Gladstone, and the 
spectacle of a statesman with a splendid past asking, when an 
old man of more than eighty, and avowedly for the last time, for 
the votes of his countrymen had an exceptional power over many 
constituencies. The result was a Gladstonian majority of forty, 
but it was not English and it was not British. In England there 
was an overwhelming, in Great Britain there was a considerable, 
Unionist majority. In the great provincial towns where Liberal- 
ism had found its chief strongholds the Unionists largely in- 
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creased. The majorities of Mr. Gladstone himself, of his son, 
and of Mr. John Morley, were significantly diminished. In a great 
number of English and Scottish constituencies candidates found 
it advisable absolutely to drop all allusion to Home Rule in their 
speeches and addresses. The new majority depended wholly on 
the Irish Nationalists, who were fiercely divided by internal feuds, 
and who were returned by constituencies which sent to Parlia- 
ment at least twenty-three more representatives than they were 
entitled to by their population; by electors among whom, accord- 
ing to an official Parliamentary return, more than one out of 
every five professed to be unable even to read the name of the 
candidate on the ballot paper. The desire of the "Welsh to dis- 
establish their Church, and much distress and restlessness which 
existed among the English agricultural laborers, accounted 
for a great proportion of the Gladstonian gains. The num- 
bers of the Liberal Unionists suddenly dropped by about 
thirty, and it was inferred that the country did not under- 
stand or did not approve of their resolution to abstain from 
office and continue separate from the Conservative party. The 
fact that at the next election, when the union between the two 
sections had been effected, the Liberal Unionists regained nearly 
all that they had lost, seemed to show that this inference was a 
correct one. 

No worse misfortune could have befallen the Liberal party 
than the small majority which placed them in office in 1892. 
Though a great proportion of the moderate and moderating ele- 
ment had been detached from the party, there were still left 
among its leaders statesmen of eminent experience and ability 
who, in their own convictions, were as far as possible from being 
Revolutionists ; who clearly saw that the party had made what 
the French call/awsse route in adopting the Home Rule policy, 
and who would have gladly allowed it to disappear silently from 
their programme and be replaced by some innocuous form of 
local government in which both parties could concur. No one 
attributed either to Lord Rosebery or Sir William Harcourt 
much sympathy with the wilder spirits among their followers, 
and it is probable that if either of these statesmen had a perfectly 
free hand the Liberal party would have been soon brought back 
to a policy in harmony with its old traditions and not undeserv- 
ing of the confidence of the nation. But the feeble government 
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which had now risen to power, depended on the favor and the 
coalition of a number of separate groups in which the most vio- 
lent were the strongest. It was the boast of the Nationalist 
leader that he held it in the hollow of his hand. Mr. Gladstone 
retired from politics, and the selection of a leader added seri- 
ously to the many elements of dissension that broke up the 
party. A system of log-rolling of the most cynical char- 
acter began. Scheme after scheme of the most drastic 
nature was introduced for the purpose of gratifying par- 
ticular sections, but without the smallest belief that any of them 
would become law. There were votes for the establishment of 
Home Rule in Ireland ; for the establishment of Home Rule in 
Scotland ; for the conversion of the British Isles into a Federa- 
tion ; for the abolition of the hereditary element in the House 
of Lords ; for the disestablishment of the Welsh Church ; for a 
new and highly predatory Irish Land Bill. The closure was 
practised in a manner and with a severity which had never before 
been known. Every effort was made to obtain some popularity 
by stimulating class and provincial jealousies, and above all to 
create an agitation against the House of Lords. Financial legis- 
lation in England rests wholly with the House of Commons, and 
the chief measure of the government was the budget of Sir W. 
Harcourt establishing the new death duties. It has brought 
much money into the Treasury, but it has done so by giving a 
new and powerful impulse to the system of graduated and class 
taxation, one of the chief dangers to be feared in democracies. 

None of these things, however, gave the government even a 
semblance of popularity, and after a short career in which weak- 
ness and violence were strangely mixed it received its death- 
blow, and the General Election of 1895 followed. Scarcely any- 
one doubted that the government would be defeated, but scarcely 
anyone anticipated the magnitude of the disaster. Four 
Cabinet Ministers lost their seats, and nearly every conspicuous 
Gladstonian who returned to Parliament did so by greatly re- 
duced majorities. Nearly all the great towns in the kingdom, 
nearly all the great manufacturing centres, nearly all the chief 
strongholds of the older Liberalism, returned Unionist members; 
and a Unionist government presided over by a Conservative 
statesman of great experience and much solid ability, but of 
no very dazzling eloquence and of no very extraordinary popu- 
vol. clxiv. — ko. 4b3. 15 
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larity, found itself supported by a compact majority of 152, a far 
larger majority thau any other British government has attained 
since 1832. 

There are some features of this singular revulsion that are 
especially remarkable. One is the increased popularity of the 
House of Lords. Many influences have contributed to it. No 
facts have more occupied serious politicians in England of late 
years than the declining efficiency, and the increased uncertainty, 
of the action of the House of Commons. No reasonable man can 
doubt the danger of the enormous power which is in England 
vested in a simple majority. Chance and strategy and mere 
caprice will play a large part in their decisions. Many instances 
might be cited of votes which certainly did not represent the 
deliberate opinion of the majority of the members which were 
carried by a skilful combination of groups, by some blended 
issue in which politicians voted in the same sense through utterly 
different motives ; or as the result of prolonged obstruction, of 
sittings in the small hours of the morning, of the accidental 
absence of particular members, or of the mistakes and confusion 
that inevitably arise when 6?0 men are called upon at short 
notice to decide highly complicated and technical questions of 
which a large proportion of them are necessarily very ignorant. 
There is also the important fact that under our system of parlia- 
mentary government majorities in the House of Commons can- 
not reject a considerable government measure without either 
overthrowing the ministry or precipitating a dissolution. Men 
will often accept an imperfect, or even a bad, measure rather than 
place the government of the country in hands which they believe 
to be untrustworthy, and perhaps alter the whole tenor of its 
policy. The extreme importance, under such circumstances, of a 
revising and delaying Chamber, and especially of a Chamber 
which can reject a bill without overthrowing a government, is 
very evident, and it has never been more felt in England than 
since the later developments of Gladstonian Radicalism. What- 
ever may be the demerits of the House of Lords, it has at least 
saved the country from a policy which the constituencies have 
twice emphatically condemned, and the denunciations which 
were so common during the last Parliament of the heredi- 
tary legislators who were over-riding the decisions of the 
elected representatives of the nation, appeared almost ludicrous 
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when the election of 1895 showed that during that Parliament 
the House of Lords had represented much more truly than the 
House of Commons the real sentiments of the country. 

Two other considerations have had much influence. English 
politicians who desired to see a powerful Upper Chamber estab- 
lished on a purely elective basis have always looked to the United 
States as furnishing the most successful model of such a 
chamber. The American Senate has long been regarded with 
profound reverence in England. It was believed to be the main 
regulating influence in your Constitution ; to be itself wholly free 
from the taint of corruption and demagogism, and to be the 
most efficient, of all guarantees against dishonest, rash and 
aggressive policy. Kightly or wrongly, within the last few years 
this belief has almost disappeared. To a large number of care- 
ful English observers the deterioration in the character of the 
Senate appears to be one of the most evident and most ominous 
facts in American politics. Whether this impression is true or 
false, it has had an undoubted effect in increasing the indisposi- 
tion among serious politicians to any organic change in the char- 
acter of an Upper Chamber which, though certainly far from 
ideally perfect, may on the whole be said to work well. 

Eecent changes in English local government have had a 
still wider effect. The system of popular election on a low suf- 
frage has nearly everywhere superseded the system of nomination ; 
but the upper classes, instead of abdicating their former influ- 
ence, have very generally come forward as candidates, and by 
doing so they have conclusively proved and greatly increased 
their popularity. TSo fact in modern English politics is more 
curious or more unexpected than the immense number of the 
aristocracy and the more important county landlords who under 
the new system of democratic election are now holding municipal 
offices throughout England. 

The sons and connections of members of the Upper House 
have always been among the most popular candidates at Parlia- 
mentary elections, and the efficiency of the House of Lords as a 
legislative body is largely due to the fact that a majority of those 
who habitually take part in its proceedings have had as young 
men the experience of popular elections and of life in the House 
of Commons. It may be doubted, however, whether there has 
ever been a Parliament since the abolition of the nomination 
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boroughs in which this class was more largely represented than 
in the present. This has been one of the results of an election 
in which the chief radical election cry was a denunciation of the 
hereditary legislators. Among other effects it has greatly 
increased the number of young men in the House of Commons, 
a fact which is the more striking as one of the first results of the 
democratic Reform Bill of 1867 was to raise the average of age. 
" As I looked down upon that Parliament from the gallery/' an 
old Parliamentary official once said to me, describing the first 
House of Commons after the Reform Bill, " there were so many 
bald heads it was like looking on a field of turnips." Mr. Glad- 
stone, a few years ago, was accustomed to deplore as the most 
melancholy fact in modern English politics the increasing diffi- 
culty which young men found in entering into the House of 
Commons. For the present this tendency is arrested. " The 
youngest and best dressed House of our time " was the descrip- 
tion given of the Parliament now sitting by one of the most 
important members in the preceding one. 

This fact is a very encouraging one, for nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the House of Commons is a body in which, with the 
rarest possible exceptions, men never really succeed who have not 
entered early and gone through a long period of apprenticeship. 
A man of mature years, whose life has been spent in other pur- 
suits, if he enters the House, will no doubt himself learn much, 
and he may still hope to be of some use ; but he need never ex- 
pect to play a leading part in parliamentary life. 

Another fact which is very conspicuous in the last few years 
has been the steady movement of the British working classes, 
and especially of the working classes of the towns, in the direction 
of Conservatism, or at least of Unionism. Something of this is 
no doubt due to a conviction among them that on the question 
which produced the schism of 1885 the Gladstonian party was in 
the wrong. The skilled artisans of England are shrewd judges 
of politics, and on this question they have had the ablest of 
guides. No two politicians have enjoyed their confidence more 
fully than Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, and no two men 
have carried the art of clear, popular, and cogent political rea- 
soning to a higher perfection. But beyond this special cause there 
are larger influences at work, some of them common to all highly 
civilized countries and some of them especially English. To the 
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first class belongs the enormous increase during the present gen- 
eration of working-class savings and working-class investments. 
The eminently wise legislation by which the state has encour- 
aged thrift and placed the credit of the state at the service of 
those who have small savings to invest, and the great expansion 
bo f h of the joint stock system and of co-operative industry have 
immensely widened the basis of property ; placed a vast propor- 
tion of the capital of the world in the hands of the working 
classes, and attached their interests more visibly and more closely 
than at any former period to the interests of the state. Prop- 
erty in a democracy is only safe when it is very widely diffused, 
and in this diffusion lies one of the great elements of working- 
class Conservatism. 

These causes, however, though very powerful, are insufficient 
to account for the extraordinary contrast between the strong Con- 
servative sentiment prevailing in London and in the great pro- 
vincial towns of Great Britain and the extreme Eadicalism, the 
aggressive Socialism of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and nearly all the 
great manufacturing and working-class centres on the Continent. 
In France, Germany, and Belgium socialism, under a low suf- 
frage, has become one of the most formidable of parliamentary 
forces. In Great Britain, the socialistic ideas which are so widely 
spread may be clearly traced in some branches of government 
legislation, especially in the land laws of Ireland, and in much of 
the reasoning in Parliament ; but, in spite of active propagand- 
ise, socialism, as a distinct party force, can hardly be said to 
exist in the House of Commons, and nothing in the last election 
was more remarkable than its almost invariable failure at the 
polls. It is impossible to resist the inference that the great body 
of the working classes are essentially content with the form of 
government and the character of the legislation under which 
they live ; and this fact furnishes the strongest argument in favor 
of the free trade policy which England, in contrast to all the 
other great nations, has steadily maintained. The preponder- 
ance against this policy, both among the empires and the de- 
mocracies of the world, is indeed now so great that it needs all the 
confidence of the British people in their own opinion to persist 
in it, and, it must be owned that, even in England, its ascendency 
is not now as uncontested as it once was. Few persons who know 
the deplorable condition into which English agriculture has sunk 
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will maintain that in this department, at least, it has been a suc- 
cess. One very manifest form of protection, the restriction and 
legal regulation of labor, has grown rapidly in British legislation 
and still more rapidly in British working-class opinion. The 
number, also, has increased of those who believe that, although 
free trade is for the benefit of a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial country, it by no means follows that it is suitable for all 
countries and for all stages of industry, and who also believe 
that, even where it has been most beneficial, it has sometimes 
been pushed to an exaggerated and pedantic point, and to the 
sacrifice of other interests not less really important. The idea 
which has been lately launched of a closer commercial union 
between different portions of the empire, based upon differential 
duties against foreign products, is probably still far from realiza- 
tion, but it has grown and it is likely to grow. 

But when all these deductions and qualifications have been 
made there is an unaltered conviction in England that the fiscal 
policy based upon free trade, in its broad outlines, has been 
proved by experience to have been extremely conducive to the 
prosperity of the nation and especially favorable to the working 
classes. Nearly all European nations have in the present gener- 
ation increased their debts with appalling rapidity, but Great 
Britain since the Crimean War has paid off nearly two hundred 
millions of pounds of her debt. She has paid off one hundred 
millions within the last thirteen years. She has paid off more 
than eight millions in the year that has just terminated. Her 
credit stands higher than it has ever before done, and higher 
than that of any other country. In spite of partial and severe 
trade depressions, every test of national prosperity indicates a high 
standard and steady progress of well being. Taxation, i t is true, has 
immensely increased. The expenditure of the country has doubled 
within fifty years, and the influences which have converted Europe 
into an armed camp have rendered absolutely necessary military 
and, still more, naval expenditure far exceeding anything before 
known in times of peace. In the present year the navy esti- 
mates are more than double what they were in 1875, but in spite 
of this increase under the influence of the free-trade policy nearly 
all the articles of first necessity to the working class have been 
freed from taxation. Tea, coffee, tobacco, beer, and alcohol are 
indeed now the only articles of their habitual expenditure which 
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are liable to duty. During very many years of rapidly increasing 
expenditure no addition has been made to the small list of articles 
of great consumption which are taxed, and, with the exception of 
beer, wine, and spirits, the taxation on none of these articles has 
been increased since 1873. The income tax, which is our chief 
direct tax, leaves untouched the wages of the working classes; for 
incomes below £200 a year are exempted, while several large de- 
partments of expenditure for their benefit have of late years been 
undertaken by the state. When we add to these things that the 
British working classes areexempt from the military conscription 
which weighs so heavily on the industry of the continent ; that 
the franchise has long been extended to them; and that their 
trade unions have been fully recognized and protected, it will not 
appear surprising that their desire for organic change has greatly 
gone down, and that the appeals to class jealousies, discontents, 
antagonisms, or cupidities, which have of late years been so la- 
mentably prominent in the Radical party, have met with little 
response. International congresses and associations have in the 
present generation been the chief agents in spreading socialistic 
and anarchical teaching, but they have also had another effect. 
The increased knowledge that English workmen have acquired of 
the conditions of labor in other countrieshas certainly not tended 
to make them discontented with their own lot ; nor has a further 
acquaintance greatly impressed them with the wisdom or feasi- 
bility of Continental Socialism. The legal limitation of hours of 
work ; the employment of women in factories ; the restriction 
of alien immigration ; and the better provision for old age, 
are the class questions which now specially interest them ; but 
there is nothing in the principles of the Unionist party to 
make it less competent or less willing to deal with such questions 
than its rival. The factory laws, indeed, are much more due to 
Tory than to Liberal initiative, and the question of old-age pen- 
sions has derived its chief importance in England from the ad- 
hesion of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Imperialist sentiment has also, I think, manifestly 
strengthened among the working classes in England, and it has 
been much stimulated by the protectionist policy which is doing 
so much to exclude our goods from foreign countries. We are 
coming more and more to derive onr supplies from our own do- 
minions and to look upon our own dominions as the chief per- 
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manent and assured markets for our manufactures. Among the 
recent trade movements described by the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his Budget speech, two of the most remarkable 
were the almost complete displacement of foreign spirits by 
British and Irish spirits in the home market, and the rapid 
transfer of our tea trade from China to India and Ceylon. 

Cobdeu's dream of a free-trade world in which for all in- 
dustrial purposes, political divisions were immaterial has van- 
ished, and the supreme importance of maintaining, protecting, 
and developing the distant portions of an extended empire 
as an outlet of British trade is far more clearly felt. It 
would be a gross calumny to attribute what is called the "Little 
England policy" to the whole Liberal party. No English 
statesmen in the past have ever been further from it than 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston; and in this respertthey 
have found no unworthy successor in Lord Rosebery. But the 
class of mind which is most enthusiastic about Home Rule is 
also the class of mind which has always been espesially inclined 
to this policy, and the events of late years have given it a much 
increased influence in the Radical opposition. 

JSTo one who observes the constant fluctuation in English poli- 
tics and the many mistakes, mischances, and dangers that invari- 
ably gather around a government which has been for a few years 
in power will imagine that the present enormous disproportion 
of parties in England can be permanent. All that can be con- 
fidently said is that the present ministry will be very unskilful or 
very unfortunate if it does not last through a long Parliament, 
and that it has a better chance than any of its recent predeces- 
sors of outliving an election.* 

W. E. H. Leckt. 



* Tbe publication of th'S article, which was written at the close of last session of 
Parliament, has been unavoidably delayed. — Mt>. N. A. R. 



